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The Comprehensive Park Movement in Philadelphia 

Andrew Wright Crawford 



la the spring of 1901, the managers of 
the City Parks Association of Philadel- 
phia determined to undertake work pre- 
liminary to instituting a movement for 
a comprehensive park system for Phila- 
delphia, The association had been in 
existence for a dozen years and had seen 
over thirty small parks and one or two 
parks of cousiderable area added to the 
open spaces of the municipality, but there 
had been no definite steps in the direction 
of securing outlying reservations joined 
by parkways. At the association's request, 
the president of the Metropohtan Park 
Commission of Boston, Mr. De Las Casas, 
and Charles Francis Adams, one of the 
prime movers in the park movement in 
that city, delivered public addresses on 
the subject. Shortly after, a meeting 
was held by a committee of the associa- 
tion and the idea developed of making 
a careful study of the situation to deter- 
mine the most desirable grounds for reser- 
vation as public parks, and to plot con- 
necting links between tiiem. 



The cost of constructing a park con- 
nection where the entire groujid is open 
is obviously but a small fraction of its 
cost if the ground is covered by buildings. 
To determine exactly the limits of open 
ground around Philadelphia, the officers 
of the association decided to follow the 
zigzagging line of buildings which marks 
the advance of blocks of city houses, an 
advance that covers the open ground in 
all directions with a remorseless steadi- 
ness. For the entire seventy miles and 
more, that zigzagging line was followed 
on foot, map in hand, and the permanent- 
ly occupied ground was carefully plotted. 
It took nearly a year to complete the 
circuit, but it resulted in giving the asso- 
ciation a map that has no duplicate, and, 
more important, in giving the officers a 
knowledge of the situation and of the 
character of each section of the entire 
city that has enabled them to meet the 
individuals of any section with as com- . 
plete a knowledge of the local nnnditinnrr 
of that section as the individual himself 
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possessed, a knowledge tlint has woo a 
hearing because of its thoroughness. 

The managers nest prot;eeded to study 
more diligently the outlying sections, this 
involving many cross country tramps and 
walks up the valleys of streams and along 
possible park connecting links. Five or 
six hundred ; photographs were taken, 
which cover the field work adequately. 

Having in mind, at length, the most 
desirable natural parks, the managers de- 
cided a year ago that it was time to 



nearly three times that of two years previ- 
ous. 

This preliminary work accomplished, 
the managers saw that it was essentially 
important to secure the co-operation of 
other associations having the improve- 
ment of the city in one way or another at 
heart, and also to obtain the aid and sup- 
port of business organizations. Accord- 
ingly, in the autumn of 3903, a meeting 
was arranged with representatives of five 
or six other organizations with whom the 
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bring the subject more positively before 
the public. They had already started 
the agitation by newspaper articles de- 
scribing the systems of other cities with 
illustrations secured from the various 
park departments of the cities described, 
and clippings of the papers had been 
sent not only to the members of the city 
councils and the officers of the city ad- 
ministration, some three hundred in num- 
ber, hut also to the party ward leaders 
of the fort)' -two wards of the city. Many 
ordinances had been introduced in the 
city councils, at the request of the asso- 
ciation, and three or four of these had 
passed. A number of public meetings 
had been held, and the membership of 
the association had been increnwxl to 



managers were in close touch. In some 
eases office rs or managers of the City 
Parks Association were also officers or 
managers of these societies. At this pre- 
liminary meeting there were two or three 
representatives of the Civic Club, the 
Civic Betterment Association, the Phila- 
delphia Chapter American Institute of 
Architects, the T-Square Club, the Penn- 
sylvania Museum and School of Indus- 
trial Art, the Drexel luptitute and the 
Fairmount Park Art Association, the old- 
est and strongest organization of its kind 
in the country, with a permanent fund 
secured after thirty years of work of 
$100,000. These organizations heartily 
joined in the project and a small prelimi- 
nary committee was appointed to secure 
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the co-operation of other bodies. The past 
winter was spent in this work, with the 
direct result that forty organizations have 
enrolled themselves under the title "Or- 
ganizations Allied for the Acquisition of 
a Comprehensive Park System for Phila- 
delphia." Among these are the following 
business leagues: the Philadelphia Board 
of Trade, the Merchants' and Travelers' 
Association, the Master Builders' Ex- 
change and the Retail Grocers' Associa- 
tion, with members from every section 
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work in Philadelphia, are represented by 
the Civic Club, the Civic Betterment As- 
sociation and the New Century Club, and 
art associations by the fellowship of the 
Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, 
the Philadelphia Chapter American In- 
stitute of Architects, the Plastic Club, 
and the T-Square Club. The Philadel- 
phia Society for OrganiKing Charity rep- 
resents authoritatively the philanthropic 
spirit of the city. 

The remaining organizations are local 
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of the city. These educational institu- 
tions have joined: the Academy of Fine 
Arts, the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, the Drexel Institute, 
the Franklin Institute, the Pennsylvania 
Museum and School of Industrial Art, 
the Philadelphia School of Design for 
Women, and the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. The city government is represent- 
ed by the Bureau of Sur\'eys, Department 
of Public Works, and the Fairmount 
Park Commission. All the park asso- 
ciations are in the movement, namely. 
the American Park and Outdoor Art As- 
sociation, the Fairmount Park Art As- 
sociation and the City I'arks Association. 
Women's clubs, which have done a great 



improvement associations, of which there 
are a number in the outlying sections of 
the city. They were formed for the pur- 
pose of securing the improvement of their 
immediate neighborhoods, usually being 
found in the suburbs and not in the cen- 
tral portions of the city, where thedr 
cause for existence has ceased. Some of 
these associations have been formed foi' 
the preservation of some natural park or 
for joining their own locality with an out- 
lying proposed parkway. They are usual- 
ly composed of men only and are apt to 
vote as one man. The result is that they 
have a great deai of influence with the 
political leaders of their own wards and 
their co-operation means, therefore, a very 
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great deal. Tliat these associations rep- 
resent all suburbaa sections their names 
indicate : 
The Business Men's Association ol Ger- 



Tli« Business Men's and Taxpayers' Asso- 
ciation o£ Frankford. 

The Cedar Avenue Improvement Associa- 
tion. 

Tbe Clearvlew Improvement Association. 

The Eimwood Improvement Association. 

The Fifty-eighth Street Staition and An- 
gora Improvement Association. 

The Fifty-sixth Street Section Improve- 
ment Association ol the Fortieth Ward. 

The Fortieth Street Section Improvement 
Association of the Fortieth Ward. 

The Forty-ninth Street Station Associa- 
tion. 

The Holmesburg Improvement Association. 

The Mt. Morlah Improvement Association. 

The Oak Lane-Melrose Association. 

The Paschal Iv ill e Improvement Associa- 
tion. 

Tbe South Philadelphia Business Men's 
Association. 

The Whitehall Improvement Association. 

The formation of this alliance has been 
accompanied by a good deal of public 
agitation. Frequently representatives of 
the moving organizations have appeared 
before the local improvement associations 
or before business organizations and have 
given addressee illustrated with lantern 
slides, showing plans of the park systems 
that fifteen or twenty other cities are 
acquiring, and fifty or sixty views of 
Philadelphia's admirable opportunities in 



that direction. These addresses have all 
been public and have been generously re- 
ported in the newspapers. Indeed, the 
help of the newspapers throughout the en- 
tire agitation has been invaluable. Edito- 
rials and special Sunday articles have 
mingled with reports of ip^etings and 
resolutions, so that now the formation of 
the alliance, its objects and its oppor- 
tunities are known throughout the city. 

In other cities where reports on outer 
park systeme have been published, they 
have taken the form of a single publica- 
tion dealing very briefly with what other 
cities have done and speaking at length of 
the opportunities of the particular city. It 
is proposed in Philadelphia to issue the 
report in sections, in order to deliver re- 
peated blows instead of one big blow, thus 
keeping the subject more constantly be- 
fore the public. The first section, which 
will be published in the autumn, will deal 
with tfhe park systems of other cities. Two 
or three months later, sooner if posaible, 
the second section will appear, which will 
discuss in a general way the possibilities 
for Philadelphia. Thereafter, from month 
to month, perhaps half a dozen sections 
will be published, dealing with particular 
parks; one, for instance, will give from 
fifty to one hundred views of the pro- 
posed Pennypack Creek Park, another of 
the proposed Cobb's Creek Park, a third 
of the Tacony Creek Park, and so on. The 
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id«a of giving at least fifty photographs 
of each of these creek valleys is to pre- 
vent the possibility that the people who 
do not know them will say that the stream 
cannot be so attractive throughout. By 
publishing eo many photographs, with 
plans showing the points at which each 
was taken, this difficulty will be obviated. 
If, on the other hand, only two or three 
photographs were published of each 
stream, it would be possible to state that 
they are typical, but those who are igno- 
rant would not believe. Cumnlative proof 
is neceseary. 

The proposals of the allied organiza- 
tions, se liius outlined, involve the ex- 
penditure of considerable money, and the 
associations are at present endeavoring to 
raise $5,000. Each association has been re- 
quested to contribute anywhere from' $50 
to $500 to the funds of the allied organ- 
izations. The minimum was placed at 
$50 because, aa soon as an association has 
put that much money in a project, it is 
apt to 'become more interested than if 
it had made no such contribution. About 
$2,500 has so far been subscribed. Care 
has been taken to prevent any one organ- 



ization from securing greater credit than 
others. This is done because the more 
prominent raemibers of the organizations 
are not after credit nor the advance of 
their particular association, but after a 
definite result in a comprehensive park 
system. 

The mere formation of the alliance has 
already had considerable effect, and this 
spring ordinances to place on the city 
plan three of the main projects of the 
allied organizations have been passed, and 
money has been provided to begin the 
realization of them. 

The oi^anization of the alliance was 
purposely made as elaetic as possible. It 
was distinctly desired that no association 
should be formed, because in s few years 
that would be considered by the general 
public as merely another organization. 
There are already too many in the field. 
A chairman, secretary and treasurer of a 
central com'mittee were appointed, and 
the chairman was given power to appoint 
seven other members on the central com- 
mittee. That is all the formation that 
there is and it has already been effective 
"tin securing results. 
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